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he had been the most dutiful of sons, he was unfortunate
in the choice of his wife, from whom he was divorced a few
months before his death. Honors and comparative afflu-
ence came too late to be long enjoyed. The award of the
Schiller prize, in 1878, was perhaps the triumph he most
appreciated. The modest new home he had acquired in
Vienna he was not to enter. Preparations had been made
by a few of his most intimate friends for the celebration
of his fiftieth birthday, when he was seized by an illness
which soon proved fatal, on the 10th of December, 1889.
He worked almost until the hour of death.

Anzengruber, like Eaimund, drew his strength from
the very soil of his country. The charm of Austrian and
Viennese life communicated itself to the works of both
as unmistakably as did the darker sides of Austrian con-
ditions. Raimund, the untutored dreamer, and Anzen-
gruber, the keen-eyed realist, were Austrian in every fibre
of their being, and German literature must recognize this
fact while welcoming them to the illustrious company of
the great writers who were rooted in the greater German
fatherland.

Goethe has clearly vindicated the right of artless poetry
to speak a universal language. "True poetic genius," he
says, "wherever we may meet it, is complete in itself, even
if hampered by imperfection of language and lack of out-
ward skill; for it possesses that higher inner form which
in the end conquers everything and often produces more
glorious effects in an obscure and imperfect medium than
it does, later on, in the perfect." German Austria 1$ Tickhat is harmless and insipid. O what a state of affairs!"
